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Arr. XX.—The Life of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Chancellor of England. By Mr. Mallet.— 
A new edition. London, 1822, 


The name of lord Bacon, with the single ex- 
ception oi that ofsir Isaac Newton, ts the first 
in the modern philosophical world. | Mr. 
Hume, indeed, whose habitual moderation 

‘seéms ‘in this instance to have gone to.the ex- 
tremé of coidaess, has suggested the idea, 
that the English, out of national feeling, have 
» ®saggerated the merits of their iiimtdoas s pli- 
‘losopher. He compares him with Galileo, 


i: * and seems inclined to place hit below both 


that philosopher and Kepler. ‘ Italy,’ says 

he, ‘not umtedjn any single government, and 
~ perhaps satiated with that literary glory, which 

it has possessed, both in ancient and moderu 
‘times, has too much neglected the renown, 
which it has acquired by giving birth to so 
great a man as Galileo. That national spirit, 
which prevails among the English, and which 
» forins their great happiness, is the cause why 
"they bestow on ail their eminent writers, and 


on Bacon among the rest, such praises and ac- 
“ clamatio; ye nay ofien appear partial and 
excessive.’ 


The venerai truth of this obser- 
¥ation is indlubitable. | We feel unwilling -te 

iesce in its application to Bacon. And 
“ag that great man, In his will, has appewled to 
posterity in these pathetic terms: ‘for my 
“name and memory, tf jeave it to men’s chari- 
table speeches, and to foreign nations, and the 
“next ages :’ we take the greater interest, al- 
ter this interval of time—and ina quarter of 
our country, which was first settled by civil- 
ized men, a few.months before tie fall of Ba- 
con—in examining into the justice of the stig: 
ma left on his name. 

In the first,place, we cannot..but remark, 
that the intimation, which Hume has given. 
. that lord Baeon’s reputation has been produ- 
ced by the extravagant commendations lavish- 
edon him by his countrymen, is manifestly 
unjust. ‘Fhe learned of foreign nations cer- 
tainly took the lead in his praise, and it would 
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sophical literature of the continent of Europe. 
|since the age of Bacon, to produce as nume- 
rous and as animated testimonies to his ‘me- 
rits, as are to be found in the British writers. 
At the present day, as is well known, the. Ba- 
conan philosophy ~-has become synonymous 
with the érue philosophy, and there is certain- 
ly no perceptible difference in the manner, i) 
which it is commended by foreign and British 
writers. That the remark we just made 1s 
correct, beginning from the age/in which lord 
Bacon himself lived, down to the -present 
time, will appear from one or two citations, 
which we give as we find them, #@i.the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, under the artiele of Ba- 
con. Paflendorf says of him: *Thedate most 
wise chancellor of England was the chiet wri- 
ter-of our age, and who carried, as it were, 
the standard, that we might press forward and 
make greater discoveries in philosophic mat- 
‘ters, than any with which the. schools had 
rung; so thatif in-our time, any great im- 
provements have been made in philosophy; 
there has been not a little owing to that great 
man.’—YVoltaire, in his letiers to the English 
nalwon, calls him the father of experimental 
philosophy, and expresses his surprise at find- 
ing the doctrine of attraction, usually regard- 
ed as the foundation of ‘the Newtontan philo- 
sophy, expressly taught in the writings of Ba- 
Considering that Mr.-Hume has ascrib- 
eda portion of his high reputation to the par- 
tia! aud excessive praises of his couatrymen, 
it is curious to observe the author of the learn- 
ed life of Bacon, in the Biographia Britanui- 
ca, reproaching the Evchish with neglect of 
their great philosop ber’s merits, and with 
leaving to foreigners to study and applaud his 
philosophy. : 

But it is not into a controversy with regard 
to the philosophical character of Bacon, that 
we propose to enter. The coolest of his ad- 
mirers are ready enough to*commend him in 
that respéct; and the general confession of 
his countrymen and of foreigners, of his own 
age afid-of posterity, assigns him a rank high 
enough to satisfy any ambition. Itis because 
he stands by all acknowledgment so high as a 
philosopher ; because he was-and is the scien- 
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require but a superticial search of the philo- 
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tific boast of his country and age, andof all 
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|the panegyrist of his chat ‘acter, 


who, speak the English tongue; . becatise to 
his literary studies and attainments—of them- 
selves enough to fill a common life—he add- 
ed an eminence in thé.most. difficult profes-. 
sion attained by few, a rank in the legal world, 
a reputation as a statesman,.an orator, a law- 
yer, a judge, that compares honorably with 
that of any of those who asp%e to this repu- 
tation alone ; béeause with these splendid in- 
tellectual endowments and publics qualities, 
he united the most happy and: polished man- 
ners,-and all the graces of private life; and 
because, finally, he had the rare skill of being 
able by “his pen.to set forth all bis wonderful 
talents and mighty acquisitions: itis becatse * 
he is allowed. almost without a dissenting 
voice, fo have been and to have done wT this, 
ihat we would fain go further, and ask whe- 
ther too ready a belief has not sanctioned thé 
blot on his moral fame ? HaVe‘net men, will- 
ing to credit so much to the glory of loyd Be- 
con, been too willing to attribute to bim weak- 
nesses and crimes, ‘which one would gladly 
think incompatible with all the noble “ial =: 


we a 


him as ‘ the wisest, brightest, ’— have nok 
been too ready to take the epigraim: of the 
poct on trust, and call him the *meanest of 
inankind 2? Thee ordinary principles of -ha- 


aflirmative.. We are olten shocked with as- 
tonishing mixtutes of the good and bad, the 
great and mean iby character ; ; bat the best 
and the worst, th® greatest and the meanest, 

if they met in Bacon, never perhaps met ie 
airy other individual. 

We do not wish, at the same time, 
At -this dis- 
tance of timeand of place, to wish-1o do this 
would-be an amiable, but a puerile weakness. 
We do not wish, because Jord Bacon’s moral - 


the other extreme, and maintain thiat he was’ 
as conspicuous for stern, unbending+Roman * 
integrity, as for eloquence and science... The. 
heroism of virtue, like the heroism of the ca- 
binet and the heroism of the field, is partly: a 

matter of” temperament. No quality fine Pos 
so high admiration, as none perhaps is on the 





whole so rare. 





man vature would suggest an answer in the-— 


“taping 


But we do not hold it meces- 


ties he possessed? In short, having saluted. “. 


character has been, uuder-acloud, .to* go. tO 2. e 
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cary to the’éharacter of a good’ mah, that he 


| ., Gatos andespecially under arbitrary govetn-. 


“no one is entitled to be called a good man, if 


“aso arduous, $0 despérately defined a path of 
upon it, atid they must forfeit their name_or 
 te8,at'the advice of his disciples, broken his 
. poet of the present day says, 


~-*That all men would he cowards, if they: 


* Bacon exercised, and to which he sacrificed, 
. or at least put in jeopardy, his moral st@nding, 


_ this heroism or chivalry of virtue, we have 
'pethaps done all that is oe by truth.— 


-expelise that*could be requisite neither for 
~ his honor nor entertainment.’ Admitung this 


that it would bear qualification, we need not 


youth, nay from his cradle, he, had been des- 
 “Yined.. Quéen Elizabeth, in his infancy, used 


| vely inordinate. ambition for a man, who at 
' @y 
: Sa which he so long tilled and adorned.— 


oj the preyious stages of bis preferment, he 
was obliged to resort to solicitations, which 
“we now read with pain, i. true 3, but signally 
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be able to’ approve himselfa Regulus or ,a 
ments and in’ semi-barbarous ages, when the 
axe and’scafiold are the ordinary parapherna- 
lia of state, it if quite too much to say, that 


he\do not stand ready, to seal his integaity by 
laying his head upon the block. Many great 
men are‘obliged to s€al their integrity by this 
sacrifice ; having been ‘cast into’’so narrow, 


duty, that their whole moral being is pledged 


died » This was*the case with Sydney. His 
bright name could not have shone a moment, 
had he faitered in the trial. But had Soera- 


prison ‘and escaped, who would have con- 
demned him? Thé philosophical but homely 


dare, c 
Some men have had the courage to declare.’ 


And it was precisely this courage, which lord 


vather than disobey. his master, by defending 
himself, When then we deny to lord. Bacon 


To proceed, however, as far as possible on 
con cded ground, wemay oY with Hume, 
that ‘he wanted that strength of mind, which 
might check his intemperate desire of prefer- 
ment that could add’nothing to his dignity, 
and might restraia ‘bis profuse inclination to 


to be fairly stated, and we shall take occasion, 
in the course of the present article, to show, 


point out to our readers, that if caréfuily 
weighed, it is less reproachful than it.seems. 
To want that strength 0. mind, which could 
check the intemperate desire of preterment, 
is, we presume, in briefer terms, ‘ to. be very 
ambitious.’ We readily grant this to be au 
infirmity of character, but.instead of making 
a person ‘ the meanest of mankind,’ it has been 
declared, ‘to, be the last infirmity of noble 
minds.’ There.is no proof; that Bacon car- 
ried his.ambition higher, than to the-first dig-} 
mities of the profession, t@javhich, from . his 


to pat his head, and call. him , ‘ her tittle lord 
keeper ;’ aud we confess it seems to usno 


réry stage of his course, had evinced powers 
equal to this early proupise, to aspire to the} 


Phat.he.aspired to, any other, we behold no 
indication; that in attaining to this and some 





egtitied to be. considered in his own words’as} 





vernments, not strictly popular, that soamuch 
power and patronage are in the hands of the 
individual prince ;whio, if he-be as weak as 
James, may bring all’ thé great@minds in’ his 
dominions to the footstool of himself and his 
favourites. .. We have but to’redd the history 
of any monarchy, absolute or limited, to be- 
hold the greatest men obliged to bow 0 the 
caprices‘of Weak or perverse sovereigns. We 
shall see the Walsinghams and Cecils, outrag- 
ed by Elizabeth, under the influence of her 
unworthy passion for Leicester and Essex.— 
We shall see Mar'borough, after breaking the 
power of Louis XLV, obliged-to put. up with 
insults from Mrs. Masham?’ and Walpole tak- 
ing the lie-from George I, with the remark, 
“that my iimory must fail me,woen his ma- 
jesty says to the contrary ;—a reply whieh 
Mr. Coxe is pleased to call manly and spirit- 
ed.* Lord Bacon was ferced to that alterna 
tive, which so many other great men have 
been called to—the choice between being de- 


Wprived of the honors.and rewards, to which 


his talents were entitied, and jor which Pro- 
vidence*formed and marked him out, and 
submitting to the degrading conditions attach- 
ed to their attainment, adulation of their roy- 
al dispensers. ‘There is but one happy land 
where no degree of this necessity exists. It 
lieth near to Plato’s republic, and its name is 
Utopia. In all other regions, with which his- 
tory and observation make as acquainted, the 
lords sovereign or lords popular require a sop 
from all, who would pass through their gate 
iuto the elysium of office ; and so far is merit 
from being the only qualification, that even in 
our own country, avd in reference to an of- 
licé within the people’s gift, the ‘infamous 
maxim ts proclaimed and acted on, ‘ that the 
characters of all candidates for place are fair 
game to be hunted down.’” 

That lord Bacon, however, really was guil- 
ty of the intemperate desire of place ascribed 
to him, may. certainly admit a doubt. Though 
his patrimonial fortune was slénder, and he 
was obliged to seek. his subsistence by.the pro- 
fession of the law, and the sting of necessity 
was thereby added to his ambition, yet he sa- 
crificed his great opportunities of rising under 
queep Elizabeth, either to his principles of 
duty or gratitude. That bis letters to Bur- 
leigh, who was his uncle, should contaiu' re- 
quests for employment, may well be-true of, 
such an uncle and. sucha nephew, without 
xing a reproach of grasping ambition on the 
latter; andit was his honest defence of. the 
popular side “in parliameat, and his «attach- 
ment to the unhappy Essex, that cost him his 
hopes from the queen. 


character of. lord Bacon—his ingratitude to 
[ssex. _Wesshall relate it in the. words of 
Mr. Mallet. Essex, to whose. use and ser- 
viee Bacon had. for many years, to use his 
own words, ‘dedicated his travels and’ sta- 


one of the vitia temporis, not vitia hominis.—! 
It is the most unquestionable curse of ali go- 


This brings us to the first charge against the || Op 











| * Life of sir Robert Walpole, i183. . 
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dies,’ had solicited a place for Bacon, and — 


ving been refused, through the interest of 
the Cecils, had presented Bacon an estate, 
which the latter afterwards sold for eighteen 


hundred pounds, 


«A bounty so noble,’ says Mallet, ‘ accom. 
panied too, as we know it was, with all those 
agreeable distinctions that, to a mind deli- 
cately sensible, are more obliging “than the 
bounty itself, must kindle, in the breast of a 
good man, the most ardent seutiments of gra- 
titude, and créate an inviolable attachment 
to such a benefactor. What, then, are we to 
think of Bacon, when we find him, after this 
nebleman’s, unhappy iate, publishing. to all 
England a declaration of the treasons of Ro- 
bert, Earl of Essex? This behaviour drew 


upon him a heavy and general hatred at that 


time which was not extinguished even by his 
death, but continues still, im the writings of 
more than one historian, a reproach on his 
memory,’ . | 

It is uot necessary to.repeat this well known 
and interesteng portion of English history, and 


has left a formal apology for the part which 
he took in the tri@i of Essex. The circum- 
stauces are briefly these. The court and 
kingdom were divided between two power- 
ful parties, that of the Cecils on the one side, 
and thatof Essex, the personal favourite of 


the queen and the popular idol of the, people, | } 


on the other. Bacon was of the Essex party, 
and personally the contidential friend oi this 
unhappy nobieman; and this circumstance 


cost him his advancement at court, though,’ 


lord Burleigh, as we have observed, was b 
marriage his uncle. ‘The 
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fortunately for the reputation of Bacon, he — 





gift of eighteen. # © 


hundred pounds, which Mr. Mallet cails “a 


bounty so noble,’ was the only specitic obli-— 


<a 


zation which Bacon owed to Essex ;* andas “9 


ae 


for the favour of his intimacy and friendsliip, “F- 


however these thiiigs may be thought perhaps, 
that Bacon conferred as great a favor oa Ks+ 
sex, as Essex did on Bacon. We know how 
these things are usually stated. The power- 
ful, noble, wealthy patron, whom age, birth, 
and oilice, give a control over all avithin his 


reach, is thought to do ali the favour, and con- ## 


fer all. the honour. 


The young, industrious, 97 


ingenuous candidate, devoting his precioas | 
hours, his talents, his heart, to the hard sere | 


vice of a master, is under all the obligations. — 
}But in this there is no justice. 


For every 
actof friendship that passed between Essex. 
and Bacon, we protest we think the ob- 
ligation on the nobleman’s side. To talk of 


% 
” 
i 


the great.favour done by a nobleman, whose _ ¥ 


birta, fortune, and person, are his only en- 
dowments, to a mind like Bacon’s, is to taik 
the language of a court almanack, or a book 
eerage ; andis in truth poor adulation of 
wealth and place. It appeared on. Essex’s 
trial, that Bacou had been his faithiul friend ; 





* Perhaps not more than Bacon’s rightful 
share of the ,/.300,000 lavished at ditierené’ 


Himes on: Essex by the queen.»—Hume v. 4944." 
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‘Cevils partly to this friendship, “Nor is there 


and with Essex, to retrievéthe desperate -af- 


‘of the unhappy earl, he discharged lis duty 





rules of duty,that I was to do it honestly aad 


+ moved either the queen or any person living, 


* Consequence of a remark by Maliet, that, as 


cution against Essex. 
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\ ghdsaswe have alréady remarked, he “gi 


fice his prospects with the queen and the 


any ground to charge him with deserung [s- 
sex, till Essex iad deserted himself, and én- 
gaged in those mad schemes whieh brought 
him to the 
Ireland, Bacon labored both with the queen 


fairs of the latter, atl it was only when Essex 
formed nis last preposterous project.of sefzing 
the queen, for which he was found guilty of 
high treason by every one of the lords, that 
Bacon gave over the attempt to serve him,— 

Tie trial, which is contained in the first vo- 
Jume of the state trials, was managed by. sif 
Edward Coke, the attorney general, and by 
Bacon, as one of the queen’s coungil.  Call- 
‘ed thus officially to assist in the prosecution 


in a manner honorable to his feelings. ‘It 
ought not to be forgot,’ says Mallet, ‘that sir 
Edward Coke treated this unfortunate nobie- 
man with a strain of petulant dulness and scur- 
rility, that makes us contemn his talent as a 
pieader, while we abhor the purpose to which} 
he made it subservient. Bacon was moderate 
aud decent.’ ‘The truth is, that Bacon was 
more than moderate and decént; he scarcely 
made his appearance im the trial. The re- 
port of it, in the siate trials, appears to be 
very exact, and the speeches evidently given 
as they were spoken. From this report it 
appears, that Bacon opened his mouth but 
once, till appealed to by the earl of Essex, 
nor did he make any thing that could be call- 
ed a speech in the course qi the trial. In fact 
he took virtually the course which he is usu- 
ally condemned ior not taking; that is, he 
forbore to bear an active part in the prose- 
cution. Indeed, the charge made against Ba- 
con by his enemies, at the time, was, not that 
he assisted at the trial, or was guilty of seve-} 
rity to the earl in the mode of conducting it, 
but be was slanderously accused of having so- 
‘licited the queen to be employed on that ser- 
vice. That this was the charge at the time, 
appears suiliciently trom his reply. 
‘For that I periormed at the bar in my 
public servyice,your lordship knoweth by the 


‘without prevarication; bat for aay putting} 
myself into it, | protest before God, 1 never 


conceraing my being used in tue service, e1- 
ther of evidence or “exaihination; but it was 
merely laid upon me, with the rest of my tel- 
fows.’ 

We have urged this in some measure, in 





sir H. Yelverton, at the risk of ofiending the 
king and Buckingham, refused to conduct the 
prosecution against Somerset, who had pro- 
cured him the office of solicitor: so Bacon 
ought to have refused to conduct the prose- 





dic not conduct it ; it was managed by tue at- 
torney general, sir «. Coke; and Bacon,’ 





‘*moredver, owed the earl of Kesgx no such fa-|) 


block. Even after his return from|isex’s examination before the council. on his|n 


The truth is, that: i fproce had formerly done concerning the 
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et. : 
The account which Hume has given of this 
transaction is not distinguished: by his. usual 
perspicuitys-and he peewee to have confound- 
ed, in some degree, the circumstances of Es 


return from Ireland, with: the trial of Essex 
arid Southampton for treason, after the uproar 
in London. He observes, that Bacon ap- 
peared against Essex before the, council, im 
obedience to the queen’s commands; but he af- 
terward says, that he volunteered his services 
against Essex, on the.tual 6fhigh treason, not 
being of the crowndawyers. Besides that Ba- 
con most-solemnly denies this fact, andypro- 
tests that the duty of taking a part in the tri- 
al was laid on him with his fellows; it is not 
easy to perceive what diflereuce Hume meant 
to set up, in his official duty, at the examina- 
\ion and at the trial, by which Bacon was 
constrained to appear at the one, and notat 
the other. It appears also, that Hume con- 
founds the report of the proceedins of thé 
council, which Bacon, by command of the 
queen, drew up, but which was suppressed, 
and, as Bacon says, never seen by five -per- 
sons, with the declaration-of :the treasons of 
the earl of Essex, a formal statement made by 
Bacon, also at the queen’s command, of the 
crimes of Essex, and the proceedings against 
him. This important document, on which 
the charge of ingratitude against his patron 
has by some writers been mainly founded, is 
not metitioned by Hume. But as Hume has 
justly stated of the report of the doings of the 
council, so im the declaration ‘after the trial, 
Bacon, instead of aggravating the crimes of 
his friend, and urging his fate, as he is charg- 
ed with doing, employed.all bis masterly skill 
and eloquence to put the best face on his ac- 
tions. 
words of Hume : 

‘ Bacon, who wanted firmness of character 
more than humanity, gave to the whole trans- 
action the.sost favourable turn for Essex ;— 
aad in particular painted out, in elaborate ex- 
pression, the dutiful submission which_ that 
nobleman discovered in. the-defence which he 
made for his conduct. When he read the pa- 
per to ber, she smiled at that passage, and ob- 
served fo Bacon, that old love’ she saw could 
not easily be forgotten. He’ replied, that Ae 
hoped she meant ‘that of hunself’ 

This. account Hume bas transcribed from, 
Bacon’s apology, as contained in-the Cabala, 
nor do we kuow why Hume should refer to 
that unauthentic collection, rather than to the 
same document, in the works of-lord Baton. 
Be this as it may, the same remark may_ be 
made of the formal declaration of the treasons 
of the earl of Essex. Bacon’ himself. thus 
mentions it: 

*Itis very true also, about that time, her| 
majesty taking a liking of my pen upon that, 


proceedings before the council, atid likewise 


our, as Yelverton had received from Somers) ing, commanded me to pen. that book, 5 hi 


‘ere tatty had more particular and exptess. di. ure 


jesty’s appointment, it was perused, reidhed. : 


With regard to the first, we quote the}}’ 





upon some former declaratious, ‘which i in ne 





was published for the better» sati 
" world; which I did, but sas never se~ 


at in it. Not only so, but.afterthat I 
-a first draught thereof, and. prépou 
it to certain principal counsellors, by her mack | 


rections and in every point how {to gtide ad 8 - 


censured, altered, and made almost a new 
writing, according to their lordship’s better - 
consideration, «wherein their. lordships. 2 
myself both were as religious and curious 
truth as desirous o/ satisia¢tion ; and. myse <i 
indeed gave only words and form of style, i in: eee 
pursuing their directions, and after it had : 
passed their allowance,.it was again: exactly 
perused>by the queen herself, and some alter-_ 
ations made again by her appointment.. Nay, = 
and after it was set to print, the queen, who, . 
as your lordship knoweth, as she was excels 
lent in great matters. so she was exquisiteim ~~ 
small, and. noted that 1. could not forget my? > 
ancient respect to mf lord of Essex, in term- ——~ 
ing him ever my Jord of Essex, my lord 
Essex, almost th every page oi thé book, — 
which she thought not fit, but would have +. 
made Essex, or the laie carl of Essex; where- 9 ~ 
upon of force it was printed de novo,and.the * 
first copies suppressed by her peromnprny. 3 
command,’* pe day Soe 
[20 BE CONTINUED. ] “ ae 





* Bacon’s Works, iv. 441. 
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ANIMALS. 


OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KruLe |” 
ED FOR FOOD !—OXEN—SHEEP—GOATS— = 5 
DEER—SWINE.—FATTENING CATTLE.—-CAS- > 
TRATION. —THE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USED 

IN. AGRICULTURE. 


= (CONTINUED.) Heron 
I+ THE BERKSHIRE BREED. ~~ eg 
The colour of these is reddish, with brow 
or black spots; the sides very broad; the 
legs. short ; the ears, large and hanging ‘O¥er. nie 
the eyes; the body thick, close,’and well  ~— 
madé. ‘They are kindly disposed. to fat tten, oe 
and attain a late size ; but can be kept. only 2 
where a large and constant supply of food 
can be procured, otherwise they will dwitidle et 
away and yield no-profit. The flesh is tine. — 
-This breed is éfiefly. fattened at the distiller= eee > 
ies, feeds to a great weight and is. good either Sa 
for pork or bacon: but it ig ; particularly exe 2 
cellcat as a cross for heavy, slow-igeuing % 
sorts. ee 
The ‘great weight to whieh some oft the Be 
Berkshire hogs have been fed; would seemal- | 
together incredible, had it not beeu SO: well at- z 
tested. Mr. Ci ley io his * Treatis on Live 
Stock,” gives af account of one that was kill. — 
ed at Congleton in Cheshire, i in the-m “i ne 
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nose to the end of the tail, tiiree ¥; 
inches and in t four feet an : 








mer tines, vs her appointment, J put in writ-jjand dressed, 1215 pounds. ss a ie z 


When alive, it weighed 1410, a. 
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than. Davis,’ a farmer, at Burras Llanapwith 
in Deiibichshire, in North Wales, had a pig: 
* “owhich™ mcusured, from head to tail, nme tget 
finches and a hulfits girth was sexcn geet 
two juches, its height chvee feet aime inches 
anddhreesgtiaricrs. Its weight between se- 
veuty and eighty score pounds, ‘Tt was then 
ubout tree years old, and the price he asked 
% foritamasthirty guineas. Hedad refused twen- 
ty-cighit. The ears wete a prodigioys size, 
and hung over its cy es, so as almost to blitid 
ite ¢ x 
2. CHINGBE. 

The colonr.in general issblack, though of- 
ten white, tawny or reddish, and bowii ; ; the 
sige is. small, the neckhiek, the legs short, 

~ the body thick, close, and well made. T hey 


island ;. they . fatten kingly on very indifferent 
food ; bat are seldom fed for tig same purpos- 
> -@8 as "the larger di inds of swine, being account- 
_ €d too small to be dried into bacon; but they 
~are.préferred as. thé bestand most delicate for 
“pork and roasting pigs. —. 
By 4 mixture of >the: Chinese. black swine 
with.others of the larger British breed, a kind 
has been produced which possesses. many 
»*. qualities superior! to either of the original 
Msiocks, ‘They are very prolific, are sooner 
“made fat, than the largerkind, upon less pro- 
» Visions, and eut up, when killeds to,more use- 
ful dnd convenient, portions: —A sow of this 
kind belonging to Arthur Mowbray, Esq. of 
“herburn, in the county of.Durham, had three 
litters. of pigs within ten months, the number 
ef which altogether amounted to fifty pigs. 
3. GLOUCESTER." * 
The colour of these is white. They are of 
Mots a ‘large-size, have long legs, and have two 
wattles or dugs hanging fronr the throat’; the 
carcass is long and .tlin; the skin thinner 
_than that of the Berkshite. sort ; but are ill- 
ee formed. It is: avery, unprofitable sort, and # 
‘found chiefly in G oucestershire, Shropshire, 
‘aud West Devon, and is st posed to have 
been, the ‘omly ‘breed ode in Britam.—} 
“They do not fattenso well or'so kindly as the 
Berkshire + of late yéars, however, this breed 


cher been 3 impfoy éd in all its points. 
ia ae" a ss ear 4. HAMPSHIRE. 
bes © 'Bhe Colour is chiefly white, though very of- 


a 


se oy 


la. the stmuier of the year 1799, Mr. Jona-| 


are one of the most profitable sorts in this} 


fother ‘hogs within the same period of time. 


‘sround which ts: so detrimental to sward land, 
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the grou ; the size 1s lave. ‘They faite. 
to a grcat size but not very kindly. 

The Shuspehire breed appears to be | 
varicty..of fae Northampton. They fatier. 
‘to a large size, but are not so’kindly asthe 
Lierkshire. : 

7] RUDGWICK. 

Iga peculiar sort of swine-reared at a vil- 
lace of the same name, on the conlines of Surry 
‘and Sussex. “They are very valuable, as they 
fatten very kindiy, and to a vast sige, wei hing 
ae two -years, twice: Or thrice’the wei: ont of 
other swine-atthet age ~ As large breeds pay 
‘| the farmer bestif many cases, this sort desery es 
to be-attended tome | 

8. sWINGSTARLED. 
The. colour of this breed is “wanious its 
size is’ stall, bat well proportioned. ‘Tue 
are hardy, and fatien toa great weight, accord-| 
ing to their size. 

9. LARGE SPOTTED WOBURN. « 
This is a new varicty, introduced-by the late 
Duke of Bedford : its size is large, and co- 
loar various. They “are well-formed, very 
proiiiic 5 hardy, kindly disposed to fatten, at- 
taining nearly twice the size and weight ol 











TO. MR. WESTERN’S BREED. |. © 
This is rather a smal] size, black, very thin 


bones, and futtens well, ~ 
PIGS. 

The best time for killing sucking pigs for 
the market is at the end of three weeks ; by 
which time the others, intended:to be raised, 
will be able to follow the sow, and then the 
males may be castrated; the spaying of fe- 
males may be deferred for another week. 

In the management of swine, of whatever 
breed or variety they may be, it will be proper 
{6 have. them well ringed, to pr event them} 
from. rooting, and from breaking into corn- 
fields during harvest; and that operation 
ought to be performed a8 early as possible, or 
the practice recommended by Mr. ‘Tabb, may 
be substituted in -the room of ringing... lt 
consists in shaving or paring off; with a razor 
or sharp knife, the gristies on. the tops.of the 
noses of young pigs; the place’ soon heals 
over, and they are thus rendered incapableof 
that destrugtive rooting, or turning up of the 





as ies ‘dark spoited; the neck and carcass are 
‘ ; the earg pointed ; the body is not so 
wel 
+ val sizeis large ;. 
“to a very great 
aig Gelebrated ‘fori 


and they fatten. kindly, and 
and weight. Hampshire 
‘bacon ;. which is in great} 
” @easiire owing to the quaatity of acorns which 
“grow *for them in ie New Forest, where in 
cat he ee they are:fed in greatyherds. “ 
Z 5. HIGHLAND. OR IRISH. age de 
ihe. size is small, the bristles are. “erect, 
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see 6. « -NoRTHANPTON, 
ae oe mbe< atone is white. the legs are very short, 
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“formed as the Berkshire pigs; the gene-|hai ip: 
rmer may be spayed, and put up to fattens}) 






o aepeedibg to the greatest age of the animal, 


os ill-shaped. They age bad | 


rears old, and‘a. boar may be used till he 
assed.-his fifth year :-after that time, the 


nd thelatter, if castrated, will make excellent 
baéon. 4 


foased: which is always found to be best tast- 


should be at least five'or six years old.— 


We 
ing. a : ¢ 


ce a well fatted. brawn 


. Cowvren’ s Homer, xiv. 1, 505. 








ee ears. are eng mous! y lange, often sw jeepingy 


ON PATTENING CAT’ PL E. 

In réspect to the feeding .or fattening of 
cattle, and animals of all kinds, it may be 
‘aid, that, in that, as in_every thing e'se,. a 
due medium should be observed: F all feed- 
ing is not so good for either man or beast. 


Some with hizh forage, and luxuriant ease, 
ladulge the Veteran ox; but, wiser thou, 








Fron the baid mountain, or the barren downs, 
Expect the flocks by frugal Nature fed ; 

A race of pvrerblood, with exercise 

Refin’d, and scanty fare : for old or young, 
The stall’d~ eres never healthy nor. the 

cramm’a. 

‘Not all the culinary arts can tame 

To wholgsoime food, the abominable erowth 
Of rest and gluttony ; the prudent taste 








‘ihe 
| 0) Sects, 


skinned, with little or nojhair, and very small 


like bane, such loathsome lu’ seious—- 
ness. 
Art of Preserving Health, B. th. 1. 68, &e: 


Hence, not only as the most nyryyay? food, 
but, also, on account of the exce pejse-and aster 
air convected with it, all Stock. fatted’ with: 
grass, or other green mer‘, are to be prefer 
red. Oil-cakes. makes che flesh aud the fa¥ 
iug’> coloured, oily, 24d seft. Carrots are: apt 
to make them y cles.” 

Some butcher: s keep pigs for the purpose of 
using for them,, as food, the blood and eilal of 
the animals vehich. they slaughter . Apractice 
which myst render their. flesh less: delicate 
and whetesome:: > but if 1t be practised at all, 
the auimals should. be fed on clean food for at 
least some weeks beiore their death. 





Sows. may pe allowed to breed till they are}}. 


Brawn: is. the flesh ofa boar, pickled orll 


dBumeus, i in. Homer's “Odyssey,” it} 


or the fifth year.” H 


‘fhat it is-lawfal, in the eye of God, to fatten 
animals, there does not seem to be any room 
for doubt. In the parable of the prodigal son, 
before quoted, p. 103, we hear of: the fatted 
calf; and, in that of the marriage supper, of 
the ‘oxen and fatlings being killed. «In Pro- 
rverbs, xv. 17. though “a dinner of herbs 
where loye is,’’ is preferred before “ a stalled 
ox,. and hatred therewith,” yet no objection 


that also be eaten in love. 
(Remainder in our next.) 


ry 


? GARDENING. 














THE GA RDEN; 


Or; the ART OF LAYiNG OUT GROUNDS.—. 
Translated from the French of the Abbe De. 
- Lille. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND BOOK, 


NOTE FIRST. 
But O respect the patriarch oak, &c, 
So Mason: : 
In patriarchal pride, 
. Each tree becomes.the father of a tribe; | 
And o’er the stripling foliaze, ‘rising round, 
Tow/rs with parental dignity subiime. 
ais NOTE SECOND. | ? 
Love, where’s the bow’r, Ge. 


Madame La Valiere was for a long time the 
‘chief favourite of Louis the fourteenth 3 his 








for sacrifice andedting fresh 
X Ae + Ey a3 ng 
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seems to, be made to the stalled ox, as such, if. 
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- Lysander, struck with adwiration at what he 
& -beheild, exclaimed, “ Every timmy charms aud 
® Ytransports me in this place ; but what sirikes 


_. me most, is the exquisite taste of the persou 


* 
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d + 


bt 


that when he and Lysander the Lacedemo- 


» garden, and gave it that elegant symmetry 


cf 


© Our monarch’s son, our sceptre’s heir is born. 
4s ake te os + » : 3 . 
74% The Dauphin was born in October, «781, 


- desty. of the women of civilized nations. 
islands of the South Sea, at Madagascar, &e. 
=sively devoted to therr husbands, and seidom 
“girls make no scruple of giving themselves 
‘Men inspire them. 
| of a crime, nor even of shame. They are 


~8ub.ect, neither in their conversation, dress, or 


§ sexe But with them. it is simpiicity, and-not ki 


No..47. 
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afiectiontor her Wasalwavsalive, notwithstand-! 
ing t#é many intidelities he was guilty ol.— 
But about the year 1669, she perceived that 
Swadame cg ie began. to gain the as- 
cendaut overhim, Yet for a -while, with 
that sweetness of temper peculiar. to herself, 
she was witnégs, without one comptaimtpto the 
driumph of her rival, .At length, in 1675, shé 
thought that God alone could replace her loy- 
er in lier heart. - And she at-length “entered 
into one of the severest religious orders, and 
became a Carmelité at Parts; bythe name of 
Sceur Louise de la Miser:dorde. Her rival, 
Madame de Montespan, enjoyed her thiamph 
for some time, till she was forced ‘to divide 
her sway with Madame de Fontanges ; and at 
length, alter the death of the jJattar, was @n- 
tireiy givenup,to make room for thecclebrated 
Madame de Maintenon. 
NOTH THIRD. 
. Hecries with Cyrus; &c. 
Xenephon reiates*of Cyrus the younger, 


nian bad a conierence at Sardis, he conduct- 


‘eu his guest through his gardens, and bade 
him observe the various beattics of them.— 


who drew the plan of the several parts of this 
which I cannot too much admire.”? Cyrus, 
Yeo ~ . ° . . ss 

4pfinitely pleased with this discourse, replied, 


corruption; they do. ndt despise the laws of 
decency ;> they are iguorent of their extstence. 
In these couatries nature is gross, but not de- 
prayed. ‘This is what has been attempted to 
be expressed in these verses.” 
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Selected from,Marshall’s Rural Bconomy of 
Norfolk, England, by the Editor of the 
Plough Boys a ‘ 

No. h 


* MANURES& = 


Underthis head L purpose toenumerate the 
different species ofinaatite ; and .describe, 
so far-as the observation T have been able to 
make will enable me, their respeciive na- 
tures. 

The principal species made’ use..of in this 
District are :— 

. Mark Clay, Mould, Lime, : Ashes, Dung, 
Compost, Teathe of ¢attle, Sheepfold, Soot. 
Rupe-cake, Mitindisty 6.) -wy 

1..'The grand fossil manure ofNorfolk is 

marl; through whose fertilizing quality, ju- 
diciously applied, lands which seem “by &a- 
ture to have been intendedasa scanty mainten- 
ance for sheep and rabbits, are rendered ca- 
pable of fattening bullecks of the largest size, 
and of finishing them in the. highest manner. 
There are, in this Distriet, two species of 
marl, very distinct in their general appear- 
ances ; though their quality of fertilizing be 
similar. ; 
The central and northen parts of the Dis- 
trict abound, universally, with a whitish- 
coloured chalk-marl] ; while the Fleg. Han- 
dreds, and the eastern coast, are equally for 
tunate Ina grey-coloured ¢clay-marl. 
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NOTE FOURTH. 
Moncctux, amid thy gardens ever green. 
The winter-garden of the Duc d’Orieans is 


® really fairy-land. ‘The green house is one of the} 
+§ finest. 


NOTE FIFTH. 


and. Les Jardins were published soon after. | 
¢ NOTE. SIXTH. 
Where without. guilt, without its blushing sense, 
Ingenunus Nature loves with innocence. ' 

“It has been remarked, that among all 
people where society has made but a small 
progress, there is a-certain innocence of mau- 
ners very diflerentfrom the reserve aid mo- 
Ih, 
the isle of Otaheite, in the greater part of the 


the married women are‘entirely and exclu- 
fail in conjugal fidelity. But the unmarried 


up to the momentary passions,with which the} 
They attach to it no idea 


}nO import, were it fot indiscriminately ap- 


ous matter. » Nothing: is ‘ marl?» which is 


fertile ; and, fiuding.a bed of 


The first has, in all. probability, . beet in 
use asa manure many centuries: there are 
oaks of consideraue size now going to decay 
in pits which have ubviousry been heretofore 
‘nuse, and which, perhaps, still remalo i 
use, as marl-pits. é 

The use cfclay-marl, asa manure, seems 
to be a much later discovery ; even yet. 
there are farmers who are blind to its good 
effect ; because it is not marl, but: clay ;” 
by whith name it is universally known. | 

The name, however, woitid bea thing of 





quence, is af'anexpense, equally ill-applied, 
of fetching “marl” from a ‘great distance ; 
while he has, pérhaps, in‘ bis own farm, if ju- 


equally fertilizing’ with that he is. throwing 
away his time and hig da@6ncy in fetebin 


chemical knowledge in tue investigation of 
















fossil mantires. -* 
. Before A left the county, | collected a varie- 
ty Of specimens of maris, clays, and soils of 
dierent parts of it® ‘These, with aistill great- 
parts of the Kifgdom, | bope to find: leisure, 
at some future Gime, to-analyze; and, from: 
the results, endeavour to draw some gene- 
ral- inferences, 3 
At preseat'I shall confine myself to 
1, The chalk-marl of Thorp-market, im 
the Hundred of North-Erpingham } ..°« * 


* 


2 


dred of. Mast-Fleg ; 
3. Tae soft chalk of 


to eg | | 
4. The hard.chalk ‘of Swaffham. 


i. Caarx-Manv of THorp-Marxet.. 





a 2 
> 


is [peixict is singular: they do wot he in, 
et as dessils in general do ;—nor ipa 


stone ; but in distnast masses, of different fi- 
gures and magnitades, 851g with irregular 
beads toward the surface, aca sinking to, per- 
haps, ten, perhaps, twenty feet deep, ‘and 
and sometimes to a depth unjathormeds if 


could be rendered transparent, these c/o‘ 
of marl would, | apprehend, be seen scatter- 
ed under the surface of this country, im re- 


quently, im Summer, we see suspended in.the: 
atmosphere. ae. Ae 

The general appearance of these marls. dif- 
ers, not only in different beds or jams ;”’ 


diflerent appearances anu. qualities 5 the up-. 
per partis usually fouler and moré frrabley 


rer, firmer, more chalk-like nature ; and are: 











plied to unctuous earths in general, whethey 
they contain, or not, any portion of calcares} 


not white ; for, hotwithstanding the county] 
has been so long and'so largely indebted to} 
its fertilizing quality;ber bhusbandmen, ‘even! 
in this enlightened age, rémain totally igno= 
rant of its distinguis#@.ag properties ; throu 

which want of information: mach labour. and 
expense is frequently.thrown away: |. 
One man seeing the good effect of the Fl 
clay ; for instance, conclades that all clays are 
. ng “brick= 
varth upon his farm, falls to’ work, at-aygreat! 








Mauuers, to what we regard as the duty of the 


serving this man’s misearriage, concludes 


expense, to ‘ claying :’—while another ob« 
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ichalk.; its. colour bein 
nd its contexturesoinewhat, softer, and more. 
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& The specimen before me ‘was; taken. from 
the middie of a ten-foot jame efhe gene 


appearance is that of a dirty, reugh, 


ram 
* Hon v 





brittle, ipa ere common writing-chalks of 
rrey and Kent... OE Ge ae 
rt In theippen air, it breaks readily, and: iN . 





es freely with the soil. — 
e? it falls in a-manner. instantaneo 


. In we 
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s element,: 


we. 
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This is the Strong evidence of the utility of » 


2. The clay-marl of Hemsby, ig the ‘Hun- 


wich; commonly called Nerwich marl; and 


fl % 


“The natural sutuation of the white marks of — 


continuation oreek, lke chalk and lime-- 


the abyss of sand, in which they tie bumed, 


but the samejam_ geberally atlords marl of 






while the lower parts.of.the jam are ofa pu _ 


fusually interspersed with * chalk-stones ;?” ~ 2 
nainely, lumps of chalk, firm.enough to. ~~ 


e-used in writing ; and with flnts, similar tor, 
e-usualiy found'in chaik-pits o1 other dis-- ~ 


somewhat. darker,: _ 


4 iy ; | ks ar : Og Fs 
¥.5 butdissolves nol, in, ay proportion, : ini ~~ 
1 al . 2 , 







diciously sought after, an earth of a quality » 


er Variety which i fave collected is other | 


Thorp-next-Nor- : 
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semblance of the clouds uf vapour, wine fre-. - 
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ue 


riabley ye £ S ; 
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4 = re =. ; an = Z . a 
; as Au the Jr loses mor¢ titan one-third) eff = *~ 
chat all clays are unprofitable; and. AMwconse-/its weight, a d burns to liie,. ‘ oe 
f x . ‘ ‘ ; = : | 
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a t the principal: part, 
@ taken up by the a€ 


maak Molved. Of one hundred grame}} 
' [2pulverized, dried,” weighed. 






vé grain ‘passthrough the fil- 
a sik Sloe en) grains , twe- 
his palpable, ‘consistitig chiefly 
| and flint *° rd a fine impalpa- 
7a lay-like matter ; mixing fréely with wa- 
"er jestoure partie: it subsiding with reluc- 
pppoe ‘ €, 
“A solution of yale of. tarter, added to the fil: 
red liqaory precipitates..the whole of the 
eselved matter in ay snow-white powder: 
 swhich.being: retained two hours and a half.n 
p. fen 2 fire, loses five-tweifihs of its weight, 
ei A d is Thacocied into a porous nro sh- 
<. ceeaay mass of quick lime ; which be 
suspended’ in acid, and again precipitated, 
sa ns the weight lost in the fire, and re- 
- gains its snowy whiteness, 
; wefore,itis highly probable, that .the 
“soluble matter of this marl is a pure, or near- 
“dy aypure, calcareous earth, 


















































the: component partsof one hundred grains’ 


~ seinen of the white marls of this District, 
85 grains of chatk, ie 

40° grains of sétids : 

ty ud grains of oo. 


“sg00 graings” 


2eThe Cusy-Maan of Hemspyep 







e beds or jams of ¢@nsiderable depth.— 


specks-of a yellowish- brown colour: its con 
“apersed with granules o white chalk, |. ‘a 

In the open air, itbreaks into small squares ; 
and mixes freely with thes 

In water, it. falls readily 

In the fire, it burns to brick. 

Jn thé aeid of sea-salt, part of it is Biba. 
jor pant is. ‘indissoluble. 





... palpab 
"s “seven grains. palpable; chiefly sand ; 


on “gules and fragments.. 

fe wt a 
Ooch poeder, hich in burning. 

actly five-twelfths of its weight ; atid 


whica being again diss 


2: Ived and again 
ae tated, re gains the pri 


ipal part of 





+ + "powder. 


. 






‘ ec and fatorated with this} 


rei 


We may therefore venture to set down, as 


ft 


natural state, it is® situated in exten- 


ts colour, when dry, somewhat’ lighter than 
that ‘of fuller’s earth, ‘slightly tinged wath 


ily be ‘but dissetves nol. 


F forgets Of one) 
ae “h dred grains, forty-three graibs, only, 904 
es. Spl ugh | the filter ; lea¥ing a residvum of fi fty- 
»* © - seven grains ; fifty grains of which is an im- 
clay- -like matter; the remaining 
but 
“mixed with some beautifully- coloured gra- 


A soliition of salt of tartar precipitates the 
*whole of the dissoluble matter ; which: falls 
pure white; but dries to a somewhat yel- 
io 


cretes into a mass Of sulpher coloured: 3 pers 
" al 


al weight, aud loséS its yellow shade’, the 
ecipitated matter duying toa stone-coloued 


promt eg canes ices that 





Rie 'c) cympoucot p arts of an Boatieds orailal of 
He: 


qall ‘proportion of gross,” earthy édias a speaimne. of the calcareous clays of the 





se tds read the wheat, 
_ethis marl, which may-be taken as a tair” Speaycnd sift stacked lime among it, turning it witn 





lis’: raised, and .also broom-corn seed, | cot- 
lceive would be of great advantage to those far- 








dexture that of a grittyuller’s earth, initer- ost productive and proiitable of any that 4 
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wae tlay of Hsmsby..which may be cousider- 


gastera cogst ol Norivik y—are 
50 graiis of clay; probably containing | 
seine sMall proportion of iron; 
er grains of a-somewhat impure éhalk ; 
7 grains of sand; withay mconsiderd 
bie adinixtaré’ of coloured’ granuies 
and fraymeais, 


—- —_— 


ee ee 


100 grains. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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From the 2d Wolwineof the Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture. 
ON SOAKING SEED: WHEAT, CUL- 
TURE OF TURNIPS, &c. 
By Perer Haitoway, of Livingston. 


Ist. | have found’ great benetit in my prac-{'s 
tice for five or -ix years past, by soaktug ov) 
seed wheat m lime watery or the alkali of line, 
from evening unt morning, and from niera- 
ng ante towards evening, immediately before 
sowimgs” ‘This method will prevent smut, and 
strengthen vegetation. — It 1s a good practice 
while wet, ona tloor, 


a shovel as long asthe lime will adhere to 
it, and sow the wheat as'soon as may be. ‘The 
ley of lime may: be strong, but tlie ley of ashes 
will kill the wheat. 

2. ‘To. obtain flaxseed from the south for 
sowing, asdaras Maryland, or as far south as it 


mers. who cultivate those articles. Wien | 
was a citizen of Massachusetts, | fouad a 
great increase of profit by oe hes Abose 
ms from the south, 

3d. I consider the large flat turnip the 


have yet cultivated; aud by obtajaiug a quan- 
tity of this seed annually from Great-Britain, 
and distributiag itim stmail parcels te-each 
county, would causean wousaiapyad through 
the state. : 
4th. 1 would suggest ‘the advantage that 
farmers might derive, by Sowiny turnips in tie 
‘month of Jane or July, for sheep to feed on in 
the’ wintery whether it would voi be very pro- 
fitable for them. 5 for ewes with. young, if fed 
on vegetables, will have latge bays ; and if the: 
lambs come in January ec Febr ruary, they are 
not liable to lose them.” A‘heighhouring far- 
mer of mine suffered his sheep to ran on bis 
wheat field last-winter, before lambiig; and 
heinformed me that he did not lose a single 
lamb ; and-he further info:®ed that he ghears 
ed his ‘lambs the past summer, from ene of 
-\|which he sheared two and an half pounds 
of.wool, and from the, othérs rising; of two 
ounds ; the wool being extellent for hattérs, 
yields a greap profit to ihe firmer. 
5th..In my observations on neat cattle. 





ithe public, we farmers Aight to have in view. 


to im port. from Great- Pritain their largest 
imeed .of sheep,for our sanimers are much 


Sa ee ee a 





breed of cattle are fram.if they. are oniali “ap 
éd.) falF useate -d; handsome eatt! ey we derive 
more profit: from. such’ dese ription of cattle. 
than we éan from the large boned, coarse | 
made breed ; it i the profit, and the good of * 


6 ihe fed bot. in my: Opiniony judge it best 


warmer, and Our winters more severe. 
7th, Ht 1s p¥yOpin‘on that the farmer would 
Obtaiw from 4) equal quantity of food, fed to 
small boned, full meated. roach bellieds wine, 
as much pork as be would from the long sid- 
ed, great. bone, loop eared, thick skinned 
breed, And quéry—Wiil not the ‘pork be 
finer and-sweeter, and«more lard ?—! answer, 
yes. ag 

Sth. As to horses, it is wiy mind: at present 
that. the midling sized*hormesy that are hand- 
some built, small limbed afid full meated. ate 
betier for the saddle, and as good for the 
draft, according to their weight. as the long 
sided, great boned borses, and aremuch gysier 
kept in flesh. . 

J shall present you a small quantit¥ of to- 
baeco’ seed, a kind wel! adapted to this cli- 
mate, and should’ wisi to have it given to: 
some person acquaiated with raising and car- 

My it. 

York (Livingston Co.) October 47, 1822, 
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ON THE CULTSRE OF POTATOES, 

AND IMPROVEMENT OF FRUIT. 

- ~~ By, Davip Tomas, of Niagara. 


Tn most cases, potatoes.are cultivated in “y 
this county, withoat Stable manure. Hills © 
are preferred to rows. on dccount of the facili- 7 
ty ef destroying weeds, but are not further F 
apart than handsomely to admit the plough, 
nor raised higher than necessary from the ~ 
drawing of shallow furrows.. It is considered 
lppegeant to plough soon after a shower, so 7 
as to throw the two wet surfaces together, 
and enclose the moisture, instead of allowing 
it. to evaporate. 
chosen for planting, cut into several. piecés, 
rarely exceeding four, and only one piece put 
in a hill, ‘There are too many buds or eyes 
in a whole potatoe for one hill, aud two or 
more plants growing near together are found 
to impoverish each other, and produce small 
potatoes. The cutting is laid ou the surface, 
or but litthe below it; for is observed, that. 


and the crop iseasily gathered. For this pur- 
pose, a small rake of ‘3 or 4 teeth, gither of 
iron or of wood, is preferred to the hoe. i” 
Although the potatoé is insured by stagnant 4 
water, yet we cultivate no plant that requires.“ 
‘more moisture, and there are few seasons im 
which our crops suffer: not from dréught.— 
We have not heard sinée of any so abundant 
as. those of. 18 thy -whea-without any unusual — 
éxertions, in setera] cases, more than 500 © 
bushels per acre were gathered, and in one | 











perhaps I shall vary from the opinion of far 
mers in 2 eer 1 regard not “what. part 


jjinstance, I think the produce was 576-bush-. | 
els. la dry seasons, great benefits might resalt 





of hapa Ainiga or America, © the 


from irrigation. 





Potatoes of good size are 4 z 
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well grown pbtatoes bine rarely found jeep; 9 ‘ 








It is an unpleasant reflection, that trot 
trees of the best kinds are chiefly cénfin 
ntlemen’s gardens, and that our farm 
ah ae easily. eontéited - with those of Tiler 





ty Probably this would not be so, if 
ae! were taught the very simple operation 
ting or budding; and iniormed that a 
fir by tree will afford scions all times of the 
year: which may be carried hundreds of miles 
and inserted ‘with success : for during the pe- 
riod. between the commencement of vegeta- 
tion in sprmg, and the perfecting of the new 
bud about harvest, dormant buds may be pro- 
cured; and in every part of thé year, scious 
wrapt_in damp muslin, may be\kept several 
weeks; but such attention willscarcely be 
necessary from the iali of theJeaf till spring. 
Au experiment of. last season, has induced 
me to hope, that graits‘may be set in wax, at 
‘any time dunag tie. winter, without. danger oi 
being started by the frost. Such a composi; 
tion, of rosin, beeswax, and tallow, i is prefer. 
red to clay, as:more completely exciading tie 
rain, and being more easily applied. As thell2 
hed@fof the human body exceeds that.of summet 
it niay be taken from a box, kept in the poek 
et. and yet be hard enougl: to remain unmelt 
ed an sunshine, or it may be warmed over 


* i 


wT 








> eoals. No covering for the wax is necessary: 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF CAB- 
: BAGE, 


By Bera Foseare, of Cayuga, 


‘If the raising ef vevetables is an object to 
® the farnter, their preservation will be found 
® © no _lessso. | am conyiuced, from a-partial 
exp eriment, that the following*tode el kee p-j 
* -iny cabbage will be found useiul.. After the 
_ “are gathered, and freed from their loose 

leaves ard. staiks, that pothing remains but 
the sound part oi the head, head thefir up in 
~a tight éask. By thus excluding them from 
the ‘air, they may be kept fora long 7 time. 
‘Those intended forthe lon: gest keeping should 
“Be put into small casks, as they will soon spoil 
Wher mxposed to the air. 
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A vindicatiou,oi the character of FRANCIS 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, from 
the as persions throwa upon it Py faction, fol- 
dy and maiignity, has jong beea wished for by 
the admirers of: that trangcehdant genius in 
the walks of literatuce and Philosophy. We 
, are among those who bave éver believéd that! 
* Bacon was the victira of persecution ; and’ 
thus believing, it gives us no small degree of 
satisfaction vot pereeive tn the last number of 
the North American Review, an article which: 

2 @ proaches very near to such a vindication | 
. of ois Character as we, in common with.others, 

~ pave’long wished to sees We have cominenc-' 

edits publication titis day, and shall continue: 

if throagh several numbers tilk finished; and) 
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On the sabjeak of. the warlik ; 


a ee 


< lad we fot beat Compalleny to pe tir 
Sadat publication of several nutlibers, { t 
want ofipaper to print on, thisinungber woul 
have closed the fourth volume of Tur PLouce 
Boy. .As itis, the. volume Will not close till 
the first of July.. Inthe mean time all whe 
wish the work to continue, and who stand in- 
debted jor it, will please to remrerbber us by 
dropping a line through-the Post-olfice, 








ra 
From the New-York Daily Vibocvtcver Ny 19. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE, 
By the atrival of the’packet.ship. Leeds, 


23 davs from Liverpool, the Editors of the 
New-York Daily Advertisér have, received 
Louton papers to the: 224 aud ‘Liverpool to 
tie 24th ot. April, inclusive. 

lt will.be seen: i, the first place that the 

zreat.question of peace or war has been de- 
cided: by the eutrance of a large body of 
French froops into Spain. 

The state of things on the continent,. has 
pradaced a great sensation in Kngland. The 
ministry have submitted. to “Parliament the 
whole budget of negociation between Great 
Lritatn aod. France’ on the difliculties be+ 
iween the latter nation and Spain. It hasff 
been a great obyect with the Freach govern-T 
meut t® ascertain what course Great Britaint|* 
would pursuein case of actual hostilities beg 
tween France and’ Spain for the, alledged}j* 
causes, Gr 
sWered to these enquiries, that other powers 


Yiihadno right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Spain—that. the improvements -of* the] 
to the} 


vew Spanish system should, age 
laws of nations, be le:t to Spain itsel *—aind |} 
the British add, that, they. éannot_ see * 


|i reasonable apprehensions to Franee from the} 
state of affairs in ‘Spain”—and a one. object 


of the corréspondence off the part of F rence 
was. to ascertaia what moral aid Great Bri- 
tain would afford the feymer i if case. of actual 


i hostilities, they should: dechue the promise oj 


moral, which. we presume means* pecuniary, 
id, and’ still a. strony)y ap al co-opera: 







i fofee issued 
coutinent, ané 


by the various Barer ores 
aiactes from 


the: withdrawing 


Spain, t é british Wsteg ansWered, —thai 
they s decline holding. a: ¢ommron lan- 
guage with their Allies upoa'the occasion, and 


repeated “ thai tlie arrap zethent of the jiter- 


nal affairs of Spas belonged to 
The British . joverpinenty at é close ¢ 
the Congress 4 


- Verona, ofiéred its’ media-| 


‘|\groundithat thenquestion was ‘considered 
the Allied Powe not Merely as Freneb, ‘hat 


uropean.” |. 
lu a despatch froin Mr. Canning: t Vis- 





we have no deubt oar readers will be highly, 
gratified with so sateresting an article. - 


count Marceiius— That the Brit 
ment well foresaw the possib 
™ . 3 oe . . 





Captaiu Stoddard, in the very short passage off 


‘éat-Britain has” uniformly _ane4' 










pain. itself.’?} Bs 


tion to France; but it. was declined on the} 
by} i is head quarters at Vittoria, on the. 1th > * 















jimilar, and perhaps greater 


arise from an Poh Sa 2 gens 
texference in the 
‘me Revolution 1 ast rf 01 
the Pyrennees, tiextend i 
eneral, *and ‘ athe mn 
new the ener vm the Frenc ‘a 
lionany ca + ee 

Th answer toa despatch ‘from’” 
Chateaubriane, in which be reaseerts t 
gers to France and Earepe from, na 
vevolution; and the disposition of 
remain at peace, if Spain will modify 4 
stitution according to a q 

made; Mr. Canning replies, that 
Gov erntheut disclaims for itself,” 
the right in, other Powers, of ran 
changes in the institutions of 
States; under the, fame ss 108 tilit 
of refusal. 

In-answer to all 
ject, Spain gives ¢ © 
that it 1s inconsisten wi, the 

fra Government to admit the interve 

ol foreigners in ber mei cine 
that she can listen’to h@ 
sidering her institutibns eitle Br 
ces her with hostilities.” 
_ Mr. Canping i | that the 
the part. of ARnce tallow. ofa any at 


Peaeincts, a eh 7 lin : 
The pe ag local aids a fies 
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ired 
¢, what course the Brit ov- 
to pursue with “to, 
ithe sh colonies, such as Cuba, Awhige: 
Ihad’ not’ thrown off their an ance to, the 

mother country, i the Fren ould make 
aneattack upon Mr. aiaiti replied, ee, 
that in al! the emergencies that ight arise 
lout ofthe war; he feit it impossiblé.to give 
such an answer. ag, the gentleman. Ss 
expect oa 2 as 

The French troops had- apigited Mires ae 
St. Scbastian- and’ sammotied the place to+» 
surrender.. The officer sent was detained? 
rA. second ‘officer was sent and. detained.” 
attack. was: then commeneédd * Phe’ Spans’ 
iards ‘nade a desperate: sally, Fepulecd ge ais- . 
sailants, aud kijled 110-of them. . Oy a 
= state tha 


Patis dates.to the 18th of Ap i phe 
Ee, “ 


se! fe Dake. dé Anrouleme was expected ¥ga, 


ae 


a ‘Spani 







2 fA . 
Ae 








a 
» Sebastian aud.Pampeluna continue to 
ted; but their speedy surrender-mps 


| 


ports were. corsa that the losssof t 


the * 


Freneh i in their. first_attack upoa St 


ans, Wager eater | than they. were A 


uch gr 
ee ee ces: 


7p: 
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Ss de ON THE DEATH’ OF JAMES L. COLE, ESQ. 
“The Guardian Genias of Columbia shed 
_ * .. Grief’s peafly tears, when youthful Clifton 
i ae ee ok tO . 


» died ; " 
ya as she saw laine estore dead, 


is ‘corse enshrouded 16 the folding tide. 


oa ¥. 
oe -And.now mourns another. Minstre} gone, 
~~ Cut off from life, in morning's hopetul 
a bloom ; 


* The radiant beam of intellectual dawn, 
“id. in the starless midnight of the tomb. 


Hig. patron-muse was Erato, whose brow, 
ee With Wreaths ofloveliest roses iseutwin’d : 
. . . "Po her, young ApRIAN paid his earliest vow— 
r -* . «The Goddess threw her influence o’er his 
E* a i eg ~~ mind, ** 


om. He strung his pensive lyre in virtue’s cause, 

| And knew no otuer themes. than love aud 

‘ truth ; | 

A soul of feeling, true to nature’s laws; 
Displayed the rising merits of the youth. 


Sweetly, a Mother’s mournful difge he sung ; 
And o’er ataveurite Sister's early grave, 
Parnéésian flowers, bedewed with tears, he 

flung, : 
‘© And bade the funeralwerdure gently wave. 


3 He beared his bosom to the frm of deatli ;— 
"Phe ties, which bound his heart to earth, 
were riven ; } 
And ere the faded youth resigned his breath, 
Fixed his firm hopes, (where ail should fix,) 
on Heaven !: | 


Bang: Green be the hailowed turf, where thou ‘art 


eo ae ~ laid ! ; . ; 
~s..~~ Though brief thy journey in the path of 
i wee fame 


a ” 


3 Phy memary shall be blessed, departed 
pear," Shddel yf 
».... And souls of song shall @herish Aprran’s 
oo Swe! 


ff ‘Honeoye, 1823. PIERRE-ALBERT. 
Ae fo ad ap eeines . 
“LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY, 
ae : BY THE LATE PERCY SHELLY, 


‘The fountains mingle with the river, 
- And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion, . 
WNothing in the, world is single ; ! 
= All things by a law divine 
«Tp one another’s being mingle ;— | 
Why not | with thine’ ~ 
See the mountains kies high heaven, — 
-. And the waves clasp one another; 
“© "No leaf or flower would be forgiven, - 
~e Af it disdained to kigs its brother 5 ~ 
3 And the sunlight clasps the earth, a 
Ba “And the moonbeams kiss the sea,» = 
, _« What are all these kissings worth, 
* _. Vf thou kiss not me? i. 
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ae 
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‘your excelent paper, 


; iithe Atlantic market, and their bulk is so 





Es F | Vot 4, 
ete ke Sk” Prime Wide Be 745%, Bey “tve of 
cS 2% MISC ‘fal TQ. ’ From the Weekly. Register, (U. C.) cultivated successfully on the Canada side of 
hl a be ae ELLANEOUS: a * Port Talbot, 10th April, 1823, ‘[/‘he river, and the growth and_quality-of it 
: * From. the Ontario Freeman, - Mr. Forteréize, Haye Been-admired by every planter acquaiut- 


Aware of the pleasure you manifest on ‘all 
occasions, i giving, throagh the mediuin of 
publicity to every 

thing relative to our domestic manuiactures, i 
take the hberty of enclosing to you two Small 
sainples of maple sugar, made Wis season in 
our vicinity, and requesting that you. wil: 
please give this an inseruion in the Weekly Re- 
gister. : 
‘The fairest sample is the produce of the 
early part of the season ; the other, near tie 
closes It was made by Mr. Joun Lucey, 
aative of Yorkshire, iugland, who, with 
uis numerous family, is famous for the manu- 


ed with the ratsing of that article. ws 
Currant Wine.—We are informed by the . 
eastern papers that a plantation of, forty 
acres fear. Providence, R. lewill yield 200° ¢ 
pipes of wine’yearly., Perhaps in no coun- 
try can, be seen such a luxuriant growth of 
fruit of every description common to the cli- 
mate, as in this territory ; the currant  bush- 
es, in particular, are astonisingh'y productive, 


Manuracturep Articies.—Potashes. Iron, 


Sail Cloth, Tar, Sait, Gis"Distilled Spirits, 
Every one of inese articles might be made 
for home consumption and. exportation : the 





iacture of that almost mdispensable article o: 
living. 

Mr. Lumusgy’s mode of manufacture is’ wor- 
thy of imitation. He provides a rough made 
bucket for every tree—cOst about 1s. c’y. 
each 5 by wich means, ali the produce oi 
the tree is saved in the cleanest, manner.— 
tiis store-tubs are aiso made of. staves, con- 
laining from 100.to 250 galions each, as’ may 
be. most couvenient, with which he takes 
cave to be well supplied. He boils in broad 
Shallow ketties, and couverts daityahe syrup 
into sugar, either cakes or fine, aS per exam- 
ples herewiti. When the seasowia over, he 
scalds out iis buckets and tubs wifi hot wa- 
ter, aud packs them away under shelter, until 
@zain wanted, 

In the spring of 1821, the different members 
of his ‘family manufactured rising ef 6’ /0u 
pounds of maple sugar, equal in quality to a 
medium of the two samples | sed you.— 
One of them, wio had only 90 trees boxed, 
obtained trom them 39 Ibs. of sazar, besides 
making some molasses and a barrel of viae- 
gar. . This year has not been so productive 
by nearly one half; yet they have made 
from 6 to 7 and 800ibs each. 

I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 


A. H, BURWELL. 


~~ oo 
Resources of Michigan. 


_ Among othe.rs, the following appear among 
the most,important articles to which the at- 
tention of our citizens can now be directed. 

AericuLTuRAL Artictes.—-Wool, Fiax. 
Hemp, .Tobaceo, Wine; . (currant.) With} 
respect to the raising of sheep, perhaps no 
country affords more facilities’ ‘The market 
lor Woot is uniform, and not subject to“-the 
iuctuations in prices, which many other. arti: 
cles experience. Re o's 

Max and Hemp are always good articles in 
small in comparison to their value, that they 
will always bear t ortation to a distance. 








We have millions of acres of as good Hemp 
land a#there is-in the world ; aud we hopé 
that our farmers will introduce the cultivation 
of this article the next year. 





jfacturing of all of them. 


ter} :tory. affords every facility for the mana- 


Articies or Commerce.— Fish, Fur, Cop- 
per, Gypsum. The fish of the north-western 
Straits are pronounced superior to any other. 
Their number is inexhaustible ; and .were — 
the fis ing business carried on systematically, 
this would be one of the: most productive 
sources of wealth. 

Furs, to a large amount, are almost daily 
departing from our wharves; we can only 
regret that the whole profits of this trade are 
not retained in the territory. 

The Copper of Lake Superior will ‘shortly 
be an important item of our commerce.— 
This metal is found in so periect a state ~ 
about the Ontanagon River, that itewvill “ena- © 
ble those who embark in the business to sell 
it cheaper than it can be procured from auy 
other quarter. 


an excellent quality, which will probably be- 
come an article for exportation. There are 
many ether sources of wealth in our coun-. 
try, to which the attentio. of the enterpri- 
sing cannot be directed too soon.—Detroit 
Gazette. 





Royal reason for making a Bishop.—Charles 
I}. told his Council “ he had a Chaplain that 
was a very honest man, but a great blockhead, 
to whom he had giveia living in Suffolk, that 
was full of that sort of people; he had gone 
aboutamong them from house to house, though 
ie could not imagine what he could have to 
say. to them, for he was a very silly fellow ;— 
but he believed his nonsense suited their non- 
sense, for he had brought them ali to the church 
—and in reward of his diligence he had given 
him a Bishopriek in Ireland. 














COMMUNICATIONS and SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by 

thes Eptror at 35, Columbia Street.-—-— 

ach volume comprises twelve months, or 

afty-two numbers—the numbers are. issued * 
weekly on Tuesdays, and the volume ‘com- 

snences the first Tuesday in June. 


TERMS.—Turee_DoLuaRS PER ANNUE 





Tobactoris an article that has already been 


a 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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Glass, Woollen Goods, Linen Goods, Rope, % 


Of Gypsum we have a great abundance of © 
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